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Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 
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THE GOVERNESS. 

MRS. HARCOURT, Miss Har- 
court, and the General, were © ted 
near the drawing-room window, vhen 
a hackney-coach drove to the door 





General, raising his glass. Mrs. Har-| 
court stretched out her neck, but upon) 
hearing the coachman ordered to “ring! 
the bell,” she as hastily resumed her) 
negligent posture. “ Dear mamma,”| 
exclaimed Miss Harcourt, ‘I dare say, 
it is Emmeline’s new governess ; do let 
me get a peep ; I long to sce what sort 
of an animal itis.” ‘As pretty a two- 
legged creature as I ever saw,”’ replied 
the General, laughing, * and wants on- 
ly a pair of wings to make me think her 
of the species of angels.” ‘“ La, Ge- 
neral, how you talk,” returned Louisa, 
pouting, “I see nothing so angelic in 
her, and I think my sight is “s correct 
as yours.” “Hush, my dear,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Harcourt, “ you must not 
be so flippant to the General, you know 
he is a connoisseur in beauty; but I 
must now introduce the preceptress to 
her pupil.” 9 “Ola, pray,” cried the 
General, “do not let my presence oc- 


casion you the si.,.htest inconvenience ; 


let the introductic » take place here, and 
as I am extrem |y solici*Ous for the 
improvement of m charming god- 
daughter, I sha’! have an opportunity 
of judging, from’ what passes, how far 
the talents of this young persm justify 
the favourable reco. mendationyoy had 


i 








from, Lady Bure Mrs. Harchurt, 


with all her knowledge of high lifes 
was not quite a match for the politic 
General, and readily believed his soli- 
citude for her Emmeline dictated the 


request ; she therefore rang, and desired 


“Some visitors, I suppose,” said the|/the young lady might be shewn up 


stairs. ‘he governess, as she was to 
be called, no sooner made her appear- 
ance, than Mrs. Harcourt hastily ace 
knowledged that the General’s assertion 
respecting her beauty was just; yet her 
air was so unaffected and unassuaing, 
without the least symptom of awe or 
servility, that it.was evident she had 
been accustomed to the society of per- 
sons moving in as high a sphere as the 
lady in whose service she was now en- 
gaged. With rather more politeness 
than she usually adopted.whsn speaking 
to her inferiors, Mrs. Harcourt now 
begged her to be seated. The General, 
with his usual prompt gallantry, had 
presented a chair, which polite offer she 
had not presumed to avail herself of, 
until bidden by Mrs. Harcourt. 

‘Miss Emersly, I hope your young 
pupil will profit by those instructions 
which I understand you are well quali- 
fied to bestow,” said Mrs. Harcourt. 
Miss Emersly bowed. “1 should be 
sorry, Madam,” she replied, “ if the 
kind zeal of Lady Bute has induced 
her to over-rate my abilities ; if I fail 
in other respects, my exertions shall at 
least keep pace with your expectations.” 


“But I wish you to understand, Miss 


Emersiy, that Emmeline has never 
beey subjected to coercive measures,” 
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‘“‘] should not imagine such measures 
necessary at the age of eleven, Madam, 
if she has already been taught a neces- 
sary degree of self-restraint.” ‘+ Why, 
really, L cannot pretend to say what 
ssytem was adopted by your prede- 


cessor,” replicd Mrs. Harcourt, * I on- | 
’ Pp ’ 


ly know that Emmeline is a sad romp, 
and not very fond of study.” “TI will 
then endeavour to attach her to it, by 
means which will not be likely to dis- 
gust her.” ‘I think,” said Mrs. Har- 
court, hesitating, ** Lady Bute said, that 
you had never been in any other family 
in this capacity?” ‘I have not, Ma- 
dam.” ‘* You are an orphan, perhaps ?” 


Miss Emersly bowed slightly, but did 


not reply. “ You are probably fatigued, | 


as you have had a long journey; the 
servant shall shew you your apartment, 
and when you have had some refresh- 
ment, I will bring Emmeline to you.” 
Miss Emersley, not sorry for this dis- 
missal, respectfully curtsied and retir- 
ed. ‘ Well, General, now what think 
you of our new governante ?” “* Why, 
faith, I think you have made a valuable 
acquisition to your menage; I like the 
girl’s manner, and will answer for it 
she is accomplished.” ‘I do not think 
Emmeline will like her,” said Miss 
Harcourt, “she appears so precise and 
formal: and then she is so reserved.— 
Did you not #otice, Mamma, that she 
never answered when you asked if she 
was an orphan;I do believe there is 
some mystery about her.” “I hope 
not,” returned Mrs. Harcourt, ‘*I do 
not want any sentimental romantic 
misses here ; you are too much inclined 
that way yourself, Miss Harcourt; and 
Madame La 'Tours indulged you in it 
such a degree, that you are always on 
the Jook-out for mystery and adven- 
ture.’ “Zam sure, mamma, Madam 
Lia ‘Tours never taught me any harm ; 
and if this young person is half as 
clever and agreeable, it will be well for 
Kimmeline.” ‘The General, finding the 
conversation now growing uninterest- 
ing, socn took leave; and we will take 
the epportuity of introducing evr he- 





roine more particularly to the notice of 
our readers, 
(To be continued.) 
eutilene 
SLEEP. 
( Concluded.) 


After having traversed the city of 
Dreams, you arrive at the profound 
grotto, where reposes Sleep, the son of 
Grebus and Night, and the brother of 
Death; there, upona couch of teathers, 
gracefully extended, lies the voluptuous 
god, in asecret trance. Upon his fresh 
and smiling face glows the youthful 
brilliancy of a cherubim ; he slumbers, 
surrounded by soporifics, such as pop- 
}pies and newspapers, opium and com- 
mentaries, hops and Ipagazines, ser- 
mons and lectures ; near, his couch flows 
a limpid rill over shells and moss, and 
while its noiseless lapse glides through 
its flowery banks, the air breathes a 
Htender and voluptuous melancholy.— 


course, dart the radient arrows of his 
sparkling light through these tranquil 
shades ; a feeble and sweet twilight—a 
mysterious gloom—a delicious fresh- 
ness, diffuses every where that langour 
and soft lethargy, in which, dreaming 
of happiness, man wastes away half the 
dream of life. Deceitful dreams fly 
around, on their many coloured wings, 
scattering as they pass, dew, tinctured 
with the hues of flowers. Near the bed 
on which Sleep reposes, you perceive 


and Fantasy. Morpheus held a hand- 
ful of poppies; his name signifies a fi- 
gure or image, because, that during the 
reign of his father, he presents himself 
to us under the form of such persons as 
are the dearest tc our hearts. The 
terrible Phobetor, or Phantom, stood 
enveloped in funeral drapery, under the 
light of a sickly torch; he is the god of 
ghosts ; the third child of sleep is ca- 
pricious Fantasy, whiose form changes 
every moment, who alternately laughs, 
weeps, desires, disdiains, goes, returns, 
flies, sbps; in short, who distracts the 
briin of all whorin he approaches.— 








Never does Phebus, in his burning: 


his tame children, Morpheus, Phobetor, | 
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Alas! if Fantasy is the daughter of 
Sleep, how many ladies in this world 
sleep with their eyes open! 


I 


HASTY OPINIONS. 

There are numerous circumstances 
which attend every action of a man’s 
life, which can never come to the know- 
ledge of the world,—yet ought to be 
known, and well weighed before sen- 
tence with any justice can be passed 
upon him.—A man may have different 
views and a different sense of things 
from what his judges have; and what he 
understands and feels, and what passes 
within him, may be a secret treasured 
up deeply there forever. A man, 
through bodily infirmity, or some con- 
stitutional defect, which perhaps is not 
in his power to correct, may be subject 
to inadvertencies,—to starts—and un- 
happy turns of temper ; he may lie open 
to snares he is not always aware of ; or, 
through ignorance 2nd want of infor- 
mation and proper helps, he may labor 
in the dark :—~—in all which cases, he 
may do many ‘things which are wrong 
in themselves, and yet be innocent ;— 
at least an object rather to be pitied 
than censured with severity and ill will. 
—These are difficulties which stand in 
every one’s way in the forming a judg- 
ment of the characters of others. 

se 

That man appears on the whole to 
be the most happy, who possessed of a 
large stock of ideas, is in the constant 
habit of increasing them, and whom ev- 
ery hour of his existence renders more 
informed. The enery:y of sucha mind 
is almost without limits; it admits of 
constant activity, for when fat'gued with 
one train of ideas, it finds repose in 
another. <A rich variety of eajoyment 
is ever before it, the bare consciousness 
of which ‘s -ucient of itself to make 


it happy. 





—— 
To the éditor of the Parlour Companion. 
Dear Sir,——Among t!e several a@complish- 
ments of which the. ladics ef the present day 
boast, there is no one so interesting in itself, or 
productive ¢! se great advantage to the possess- 
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time, there is no one so little understood either 

in theory or practice ; for though our fair coun- 

trywomen are perfectly aware of the elegance 

and attractiveness of screaming in company, and, 

in general, have been taught how to scream from 

the lowest note to the top of their gamuts, yet 

unfortunately they have never learnt the pro- 

per occasion when to scream, and when to sit 

quiet, nor how these elegant outcries should be 

managed so as to produce only elegant mischief 
and awkward mistakes, which have a tendency 

to draw people’s attention, and“ make one to 

be talked of” For\want of a due management 

of the tonnish scream, some people have lost their 

lives; and others their limbs, which is not a very 

pleasant circumstance; and however we may 

speculate on such matters, there is really no af- 

fectation, and nothing gracaful in dislocations or 

compound fractures. Now, Mr. Editor, the pur- 

port of this communication, is to make known to 

the ladies of this city, my intention of opening an 

academy, where I propose to teach to such of 
them as may honour me with their attendance, 
the whole art of screaming, according to the most 
approved plan :—a task, to render myself com- 
petent for which, I have been.¢ngaged for some 
years in studying under the most celebrated pro- 
fessors abroad, the whole theory and practice of 
rights and fears. My general routine of instruc- 
tion will be, to give miss a few elementary lessons 
with a spider, or futher long legs, placed, first on 
her arm, and next, if she can go through that 
lesson with a pretty good squall, the creeping 
intruder is to be placed on her bosom; as soon 
as the pupil is perfect in the spider, she will be 
taught to scream at a mouse, and here there are 
several gradations. First, there is only the report 
of a mouse, which may pass off with a few good 
la’s ! &@c. Next, the noise of a mouse heard be- 
hind the wainscot, and this should in general 
produce a very promising and tolerably shrill 
cry—and lastly, the little animal is introduced in 
propria persona, running across the room, which 
is to be followed by the trye musical shriek in alt, 
heard all over the house,¥bringing up the ser- 
vants, and perhaps alarming the neighbours or 
passengers in the street. From these lessons 
she will advance prrtty rapidly to the highest 
notes on the scale of screaming; and will be 
taught at the same time, (if her parents choose 
to go to the expense,) the swell, the shake, and 
all the other graces of exclamation, accompanied 
with the usual prayers, &c.; all of which you 
must do me the justice to say, will produce a 
very fine effect in genteel companies ; overturning 
tables and chairs, spilling boiling water, bruising 
the lap dog or cat, and perhaps throwing a 
lighted candle on the train of a muslin gown: the 
father swearing, the mother fainting, the daugh- 
ter in fits, and the company jumping about; but, 
in a few minutes it will be unanimously agreed, 
that there was nothing the matter, but they were 
all so frightened! Such a course of instru¢tion, 
interspersed with full and lucid directions as to 
the time and place when and where this elegant 
accomplishment is to be exhibited, will, 1 am 
confident, soon render my pupils the rivals of 








or, as that of “ ecreaguey,” and yet, at he same} 


their fair sisters of Europe. Criérer. 
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For the Patlour Companion. 


THE NIGHT THOUGHT. 


SRE vonder amidst the soft silence of night, 

The moon looks abroad in her mantle of light ; 

But that dark-rushing cloud seems to envy her 
smile ; 

And deprives her of beauty and joy for a while. 

Oh! thus shone the moon-beams of hope on the 
way, 

Through which fancy had told me my manhood 
should stray; 

And thus too, the clouds of misfortune have 
swept, 

Oc’r the face of that moon ; and like them I have 
wept : 

But the - that have darken’d the moon will 
depart, 

And sorrow will dwell but awhile in the heart: 

The rain drops that fall from the dark cloud will 


cease ; 
And my tears may perhaps, yct be follow’d by 
peace M. K. L 


TO J. G. C. 
Tinitation of Hovace—Lib. I. Ode 20. 
Vith me the apple’s sprightly juice 
Shall greet your taste, prepar’d for use 
With no incurious hand; 
The corks assum’d their watchful post, 
What time from India’s distant coast 
You reach’d your native strand ? 
Dear Joe, methinks the joy I trace, 
That brighten’d every friendly face, 
To welcome you at last. 
How swift from Cam, of rushy bed, 
Yo silver Swamscut’s reedy head, 
The joyful tidings past. 
Rich wines you drink of various names, 
4Vith courtly D 
When cheerful guests resort ; 
But simple cider here you find, 
ro garnish off a friendly mind, 
At mosta glass of port, 





 —— 


STANZAS. 


‘The tears that we shed in our grief 
Shall peace to the bosom recal ; 
For tears are the springs of relief, 
And solace the heart as they fail. 
So vanish the glooms that o’ershadow the plain, 
The clouds that are bursting on high ; 
They melt in the gust of the rain, 
And the sun-beams revisit the sky, 
Oh! think not his spirit is meek 
Who silently struggles with care, 
And trust not the smile on his cheek, 
jor oh ! ’tis the smile of despair. 
30 breaks the sweet moon throug a the storms of 
the night, 
And smiles on the darkness profound, 
But who shall rejoice in the light, 
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and noble A——, fl 


SONNET. 


Yon lovely gem, in beauty bright, 

The pride of morn was seen to rise ; 
Whelm’d in the chilling dews of night, 
Now pale and cold the flower lies! 
Sweet bud ! to-morrow’s rosy dawn 
Again shall warm thy native bed; 


,; Again thy charms shall grace the lawn, 


And gleams of gold shall light thy head. 

A little while—the rose I weep, 

To whom my earliest vows were giv’n; 

Shall burst of death the transient sleep, 

To flourish in the bow’rs of Heav’n. 

And bounding from the noisome tomb, 

Again shall glow, again shall charm and bloom! 


a 
On a person not celebrated for his veracity. 


On Tuesday next, says Tom to Ned, 
Vil dine with you and take a bed.— 
You may believe him, Will replies, 
Whcere’er Tom dines, he always lies. 


~~ 


An anonymous letter has been addressed to 
us, animadverting upon our usage of correspon- 
dents, and complaining of inattention and even 
disrespect to them. As we are anxious, if pos- 
sible, to conciliate all, and as a request has been 
prefered in a manner so cavalier-like, an expla- 
nation becomes not less a pleasure than it is a 
duty. The writer states that several communi- 
cations have been made to us, of which we have 
taken no notice. We answer, that we have no 
recollection of receiving any in the same hand 
writing as the note under review, save that to be 
hereafter considered. He complains that one in 
particular, entitled “ Fidelity,” was lately handed 
us, which we have also neglected. To this charge 
we plead in justification. For, waiving our pro- 
bable dissent from him on the question of merit, 
the article alluded to was composed of two se- 
lections, one of which has been extracted from a 
city newspaper of a rdicent date and wide circu- 
lation ; and the other frem an inconsiderable song 
book, in which it has Heen hawked through city 
and country, until, like Dibdin’s racer, “grown 
aged, used up, and turned out of the stud.” To 
be candid, we are of e;pinion that the communica- 
tor’s last private note, written upon the “spur 
and hurry o’ the occasion,” possesses more merit 
than either of juis selections. He hints that our 
correspondenits would be treated more respect- 
fully were we to acknowledge the receipt, and 
express Our approbation or rejection of their com- 
munications,—We invite his attention to a note 
contained! in No. 7 of the present volume, where 
we expres sed our determination to notice no com- 
munication judged unsuitable for publication. Our 
limits will not permit us to detail the numerous 
reasons Which led to this; but we confidently 
trust that our correspondent possesses too much 
of the “milk of human kindness” to suppose that 
it was ‘adopted more for our own convenience 








That sliows ort the tempest around ' 


than with a regard for the feelings of our Ii 
friends - | celings of our literary 
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